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a harmony is a tool, and the making of a tool gives little scope for creative 
work. None the less, the tool is indispensable and these accurate crafts- 
men deserve much credit for their pains. 

Henry J. Cadbtjry 

Andover Theological Seminary 



A NEW COMMENTARY ON REVELATION' 

The long-awaited commentary on Revelation in the "International 
Critical" series has at last appeared in two substantial volumes. 1 Approxi- 
mately the first two hundred pages are devoted to topics usually treated 
as introductory. The problem of authorship is the first to claim atten- 
tion. The writer of the Apocalypse is thought to have been a Jewish 
Christian of Galilee who late in life emigrated to Asia Minor and settled 
in Ephesus. He is not to be confused with John the Elder, who is 
assumed to have been the author of the Fourth Gospel and of the Johan- 
nine Epistles, nor is he to be identified with the Apostle John, who is 
thought to have suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Jews in Palestine 
some time before 70 a.d. Thus the Apocalypse was composed by a third 
John, an otherwise unknown Christian prophet, about the year 95 a.d. 
Questions regarding sources, interpolations, redactions, diction, and text 
are duly considered. Next follows the commentary proper, embracing 
I, 1 — II, 226. In content it is mainly a phrase-by-phrase study of 
John's diction, made with a view to discovering the literary origins and 
meaning of the document. The third section of the work presents a 
reconstructed Greek text with an elaborate apparatus criticus. The 
fourth and last section contains a new English translation accompanied 
by an analytical outline of contents and numerous interpretative notes. 

Users of this monumental work will do well to follow the author's 
advice and first read the English translation, then the introduction, and 
lastly the detailed commentary. Possibly such procedure will reduce 
to a minimum the inconvenience and confusion that inevitably result 
from the author's method of treating his subject. His arrangement of 
materials is such as to involve considerable repetition, for the same topic 
comes up for discussion on various occasions in different contexts. To 
add to the reader's embarrassment, he sometimes finds that in the mean- 
time the author has undergone a radical change of opinion. For example, 
one who is curious to ascertain the author's views on the much-discussed 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John. R. H. 
Charles. 2 vols. New York: Scribner, 1920. cxcii+373, and viii-l-497 pages. $9.00. 
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chapter 12 of Revelation will find in the commentary on the passage a 
minute examination of idiom and diction leading to the italicized con- 
clusion that "the evidence is distinctly against the hypothesis that we have 
here a recast of existing Greek sources from another hand or hands" (I, 303). 
But it turns out that, after all, this is not the final opinion of our author, 
although the text of the commentary furnishes no indication of his 
change of view. But on page lxiii of the Introduction we are told that 
John did not have Greek sources for chapter 12, and that " the conclusion 
recorded in 1,303, is here withdrawn." But on what grounds? We 
have no means of knowing — as yet we have not been given even a cross- 
reference — unless we are sufficiently curious to read on to page xci and 
page clviii, note 1, where the reasons for the retraction may be discovered. 
This is by no means the only instance in which the reader will have 
difficulty in ascertaining the full mind of the author. Even when the 
latter's views have undergone no essential change in the course of writing, 
it not infrequently happens that he recurs to a subject in separate con- 
texts adding statements that one might easily miss, especially in using 
his volumes for purposes of reference. The plan of the work also entails 
frequent repetitions. The discussion in the commentary includes a 
topical analysis of the text, an occasional printing en bloc of the proposed 
reconstruction of the Greek, and also portions of the new English trans- 
lation. Subsequently these passages all have to be reprinted as parts 
respectively of the complete Greek and English texts. The English 
version also reproduces a topical analysis and offers further commen- 
tative notes. It is greatly to be regretted that these extensive and 
valuable studies of the author could not have received a more thorough- 
going revision and unification previous to publication, so that his final 
opinion regarding the revised text of any particular passage, his complete 
views on its interpretation, and his rendering of the Greek, could have 
been brought into one context and made more easily accessible. 

An especially distinguishing feature of this work is the attention which 
it gives to questions of literary criticism and philological research. Per- 
haps the most significant feature of the whole discussion is the light which 
it sheds upon the interpretation of Revelation through a more extensive 
recognition of the Hebraic character of John's Greek. This Semitic 
coloring is ascribed in some measure to the influence of Hebrew sources, 
but more particularly to John himself. It is assumed that he was a 
Jew so familiar with Hebrew that he thought in this idiom and wrote 
Greek only artificially and very imperfectly. Thinking to find the key 
to a new understanding of Revelation in the study of John's linguistic 
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peculiarities, Charles has made a particularly careful examination of the 
grammar and diction of the Apocalypse. As a consequence of this 
intensive philological inquiry, he believes he is able to distinguish, often 
mainly on the ground of John's solecisms, lines of division between the 
original work of the author, the literary sources he employed, and the 
editorial emendations or supplements of a later hand. One almost feels 
that John has been credited with a sort of divine inerrancy, as it were, 
in the employment of solecisms. Even though Revelation is assumed 
to contain products of John's pen covering a period of about fifteen years, 
during which time presumably he was living in Asia and writing Greek, 
his linguistic peculiarities are supposed to have remained exactly the 
same throughout this period. 

On the basis of linguistic traits and differences in thought content, 
Charles attempts with great confidence some very detailed literary 
analyses. As a whole Revelation is found to be a unity in thought and 
dramatic development, yet its author is said to have used many sources 
in the composition of his work. Some of these were earlier fragments of 
his own composition, while others were appropriated from current 
traditional materials. To the latter class belong in the main 7:1-8; 
11:1-13; I2 ; I 3! I 7 I - With the exception of chapters 17 f., which are 
assigned to the reign of Vespasian, all of these sources are dated before 
the year 70 a.d. The hypothesis is further complicated by assuming 
that these traditional units were themselves composite. Thus chapters 
17 f. are supposed to have come to John in a Greek form, but to have 
consisted originally of two Hebrew documents to be recovered by sep- 
arating 17:1c, 2, 36-6, 18, 8-10 (greater part); 18:2-23 from 17:11 
(greater part), 12 f., 17, 16. In chapter 13 three original Hebrew sources 
are detected: (1) i$:iabd, 2, 4-70, 10; (2) 13:3c, 8; (3) 13:11, i2ab, 
13-14^, ^ad-iya. These attempts at literary analysis are interesting 
but often far from convincing. In the first place, the philological clues 
are so hypothetical in character that their evidential value is easily 
overestimated by a zealous protagonist, and one of Charles's distinctive 
charms is the zeal with which he works. Nor is differentiation of sources 
on the basis of variation in thought content always conclusive. Not 
only is one unprepared to assume that the mind of an ecstatic apocalyptic 
seer will always operate with logical exactness, but some of the ideas 
assumed to be distinctive and mutually contradictory in different parts 
of the book are of doubtful argumentative worth. For instance, the 
thesis that the letters to the seven churches were originally written in 
the time of Vespasian, and some fifteen or twenty years later incorporated 
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by the same writer in his apocalypse, rests principally upon the con- 
tention that the letters betray no anticipation of a universal martyrdom 
of Christians, while the remainder of the book is thought to be dominated 
by this notion. But is the contrast so striking as our author assumes, 
even if we allow the arbitrary excision of 3 : 10, which he has to make on 
behalf of his hypothesis ? 

By a similar process of reasoning, numerous evidences of editorial 
revision are detected in the present text of Revelation. An early editor 
is held responsible for certain alleged interpolations and dislocations in 
the text of 1:1 — 20:3, but in 20:4 — 22:21 his hand is most apparent. 
Here the demand for logical consistency in the progress of an apocalyp- 
tist's thinking is worked to the limit. Since this required consistency is 
felt to be conspicuously lacking in these closing chapters, Charles con- 
cludes that John died before his book was completed, and that "the 
materials for its completion which were for the most part ready in a 
series of independent documents were put together by a faithful but 
unintelligent disciple in the order which he thought right" (II, 147). 
This editor straightway becomes a convenient scapegoat upon whom to 
place the responsibility for all ideas and illogical features in the text that 
otherwise might, in the opinion of our author, mar the fair name of John. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he is an alleged disciple of the seer, he is 
called an "unintelligent editor," "a monkish interpolator," "a shallow- 
brained fanatic and celibate," who reaches the "climax of his stupidity" 
by inserting 14:15-17. He is not only stupid, he is positively "dis- 
honest," for he is charged with having deliberately substituted for some 
such lost word as "treasuries" or "chambers," in 20:18, the word "sea," 
in order thereby to teach the doctrine of a physical resurrection. But 
one wonders whether John would have been as ardent a champion of 
"spiritual" vs. "physical" resurrection as Charles himself is, and whether, 
in fact, it. is not he rather than the original editor who has sinned against 
the apocalyptic seer in this matter. Similarly he will not allow John to 
utter the anathema recorded in 22: 18 f. Such anathemas are admitted 
to have been quite common among "writers of an inferior stamp," hence 
the hypothetical editor must come to the rescue and by this final impro- 
priety "set the crown on his misdemeanors." But deliverance from 
such "obscurantism " is at hand we are told; "the reverent and patient 
research of the present age is steadily discovering and bringing to light 
the teaching of the great Christian prophet" (p. lv). 

We would not want this research to be any less reverent or patient, 
but we could wish that it were much more objective, unbiased, and 
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historically scientific. This is not to say that these two valuable vol- 
umes do not contain a large amount of wheat, but they also contain not 
a little chaff. Possibly they give us the last word — or the last word 
worth uttering — upon hypothetical analyses and speculative source 
criticism, and they mark a distinct advance in the field of philological 
inquiry. But as an attempt to read objectively the mind of the author 
and to set forth the content of his book in the light of its immediate 
purpose and historical environment, they fall far short of the final goal. 
One doubts whether such a goal could ever be reached by an interpreter 
who can write that the outcome of the recent world-war is " the greatest 
fulfillment of the prophecy of the Apocalypse" (p. xv), and that this 
document "lays down the only true basis for national ethics and inter- 
national law" (p. xxii). 

Shirley Jackson Case 
University of Chicago 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PENANCE IN CHRISTIANITY 1 

A field of ecclesiastical history unfamiliar to most students is investi- 
gated in these volumes. No extended treatment of the history of pen- 
ance has hitherto been attempted in English, and the Latin and German 
treatises we have are defective and out of date. Occasional interest only 
has been taken in the subject since 165 1 when John Morinus published 
his Commentarius historicus de discipline in administration* sacramenti 
poenitentiae tredecint printis seculis. Just two centuries later appeared 
the law-historian Wasserschleben's valuable edition of the libri potni- 
tentiales. 2 Since then the most prominent investigator has been the 
Catholic Bishop Hermann Joseph Schmitz, whose two volumes consti- 
tute a full but fatally biased and unreliable account of the practice of 
penance in the West. 3 The less erudite books of F. Frank (1867) and 
of J. Tixeront (1914) virtually complete the list of general studies before 
that of Mr. Watkins. At the same time, a considerable amount of 
editorial and research work of a fragmentary kind has been done. 

Mr. Watkins has had a distinguished career in the Anglican church, 
is vicar of an Oxford charge, and has previously written on holy matri- 
mony. The present work is the product of the author's "available time 

1 A History of Penance. Oscar D. Watkins. New York: Longmans, Green, 1920. 
2 vols, xxix+xix+775 pages. $16.00. 

2 Bussordnungen der abendlitndischen Kirche nebst einer rechtsgeschichtlichen Ein- 
leitung, Halle, 1851. 

s Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisciplin der Kirche, Mainz, 1883, and Die Buss- 
bilcher und das kanonische Bussverfahren, Diisseldorf, 1898. 



